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Sctentific Wecords. 


¢# Should future historians, in recording the peculiar 
characteristics of the present era, be at any loss for a 
proper epithet, we would suggest, that as the Golden 
Agc has had its day, ours should be dubbed The Age 
of Steam and Gas. These rival claimants to our fa- 
vour present phenomena of different character, but 
equally surprising. By the agency of steam, our 
vessels can navigate the seas, without any thanks to 
those venerable and classical auxiliaries, Boreas, Eolus, 
or the minor family of the Zephyrs—in spite of whose 
teeth, they can proceed on their voyages; nor need the 
modern seaman take a trip to Lapland, to purchase a 
supply of winds, made up in bags, ready for extra- 
ordinary emergencies.—Gas, on the other hand, ex- 
hibits a philosophical anomaly, which, only a few 
years ago, would have been deemed a physical impos- 
sibility, viz. a flame without a wick—a lamp which 
needs neither snuffing nor trimming.—Our present 
lucubrations must, however, be restricted to the more 
powerful agent; and we shall reserve our eulogium 
upon its brilliant and volatile rival for another mo- 
ment of editorial inspiration.—The following article 
has been prepared expressly for the Kaleidoscope ; 
and as the subject is of general interest to the com- 
munity, we shall make no apology for its length.— 
Ldit. Kal. 








Navigation of the Mersey. 


THE 8ST. PATRICK STEAM SHIP; THE MAJESTIC ; 
THE ST. GEORGE, &c. 
— 


There ate few promenades more interesting and at- 
tractive than the marine parades of our town. George’s 
Dock Pier presents a delightful and ever-varying 
panorama, bounded to the westward by the Welsh 
mountains slumbering in their mists, and behind by the 
lofty piles of warehouses and mansions, overtopped by 
the gigantic spires of St. George, St. Michael, and St. 
Thomas, the cupola of the Exchange, and that of St. 
Paul; while the beautiful village of Everton, with its 
princely villas and gothic-towered church, scarcely 
visible through the cloud of smoke that hangs over the 
town, rises in the back ground. The ‘* Yo heave ho!” 
of the seaman, or the curling rush of water from ves- 
sel’s bow, mingle with the distant roar of commerce, and 
the stroke of the shipwright’s hammer. On the opposite 
shore, the fields of Cheshire appear like a coloured map ; 
and Birkenhead (with its embowering trees) Woodside, 
and Seacombe, and numerous hamlets and villas, smiling 
in the sunbeam, entice many an idle wight to step into 
one of the ferry boats that constantly ply to and fro. 


The Mersey, studded with innumerable vessels of all 
descriptions, from the puny skiff to the stately East 
Indiaman, extends from north to south for many miles, 
and presents a continual shifting of marine séénery, as 
vessels glide up or down with the tide, or stretch 
across its sunny surface: some, amidst the shout of the 
boatman and the rude ejaculation of the pilot, setting 
sail for a far distant land; others returning port- 
ward, freighted with the riches of America or of India. 
Here a long-absent party landing amidst the welcomes 
and thick-coming inquiries of their friends ; there some 
luggard wight alternately waving farewel to his friends 
who linger on the pier, and exhorting the speed of the 
rowers, who waft him towards some vessel already sailing 
on her outward voyage. In such a scene, the actors ex- 
perience emotions of the most opposite nature. Some 
oppressed with a silent, pensive regret, on leaving the 
land of their fathers, perhaps for ever, for some darkling 
and precarious prospect of ameliorated condition ; others 
bounding with gladness, on returning from hardships 
and perils, to the place of their affections, and the secu- 
rity of an independent home. The sublime communion 
of nature and art which this noble inlet of the ocean 
thus presents, rouses, in the contemplative mind, a 
thousand speculations ; and the charms of the picture 
are heightened and enriched by the delicate and fresh 
touches of the pencil of fancy. 

Since the improvements made of late years in our 
naval architecture, the superiority of our vessels, both in 
speed, comfort, and safety, over those of our ances- 
tors, has, in a great degree, rendered a voyage to sea a 
matter of much less gravity and portent than it was 
wont to be. In their days, the adventurer on the stormy 
deep deemed it incumbent upon him to settle his worldly 
matters by testament before he embarked for the colonies 
of Virginia or Pennsylvania,—adding, frequently, there- 
to, if the clouds were murky, a codicil in favour of 
some pious or charitable institution, by way of appeasing 
the wrath of the elements. We manage these things 
with more economy in the nineteenth century. Such 
are the despatch, comfort, and regularity of our packet- 
ships, that the fine gentleman and his lady (who durst 
formerly scarce venture upon Winandermere in a good 
boat in the month of June) make it a matter of perfect 
indifference, on the score of time, comfort, and safety, 
whether he spend a couple of months at the lakes in 
Cumberland, or in a tour through the Highlands of 
Scotland; or take a trip, in the same time, to Long 
Island, and thence to sun himself for a fortnight on the 
banks of Lake Ontario. A voyage of seven weeks or two 
months was reckoned expeditious to North America, in 
the olden time, when performed by our portly, bluff, 








John-Bull looking merchantcraft, of so Aldermanic-like 





a mould as to move with the dignity and composure of 
a floating haystack. But now-a-days, our dandy packet- 
ships are so sleek, so genteel, and so wedge-like, that a 
puff of wind makes them start off like race-horses: on 
they dash through thick and thin, like Tam o’ Shanter 
and his mare, ‘‘ despising wind, and rain, and fire ;”— 
and the Atlantic Ocean is crossed in eighteen or twenty 
days. Many of our coasting and Irish smacks, too, 
show very houndish propensities when they stuff the 
gale: and it was long imagined that the surly sea defied 
all further invention or contrivance of man to improve 
our marine vehicles, or render them, in any degree, less 
dependant on fair winds, smooth seas, and patent can- 
vas. Steam navigation, if hinted at as probably feasible, 
was generally scouted as ridiculous; and the old jack. 
tar, while he shrugged up his shoulders with self-gratu- 
lating importance, laughed at the notion, as being just 
as good as that of a pair of blacksmith’s bellows on the 
poop to fill the royals in a calm; and deemed the whole a 
land-lubbers’ device to encroach upon the unalienable 
and indivisible privileges of mainsail, foresail, and jib. 
Yet, notwithstanding the sneers of honest Jack, he has 
lived to see vessels of upwards of 300 tons burden, and 
of the most beautiful models, propelled on their course 
by means of steam, with a velocity equal to that of a sloop 
of war in a topgallant breeze. 

The Mersey is now enlivened, not only by the con- 
tinual departure or arrival (in addition to the flotillas 
of ordinary merchant ships) of regularly-sailing elegant 
packet ships from the different large townsin the United 
States (than which finer or better appointed vessels never 
floated) but we have the grand novelty of steam ships 
constantly plying the river; rushing along, without 
a sail set, at the rate of seven to ten miles an hour; 
each like a monster of the deep, flapping the sea 
with its huge fins, spouting forth dusky streams 
of smoke which it trails frequently for upwards of 
a mile behind it, in a swelling line of melting clouds. 
The arrival or departure of any of these vessels at- 
tracts crowds of individuals to the landing places, and 
gives an animation to the shore and river, which 
it didjnotfbefore possess. Nor is this{to be wondered at, 
when we witness the numbers who emigrate even in one 
vessel; soon after she has discharged a sufficient num- 
ber of both sexes, to people a moderate sized colony. 
Besides the larger packets which proceed to the Isle of 
Man, Dublin, Glasgow, Dumfries, Holyhead, and other 
parts of Wales, there are numbers, proportionably neat 
and convenient, plying almost hourly to the different 
ferries on the river, as far up as Runcorn. 

For the information of our distant readers, and those in 
town who have not had an opportunity of seeing the in- 
terior accommodations provided in these vessels, which 
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are exclusively adapted for passengers, we have visited 
two of them recently built and equipped at our own 
port, and shall endeavour to describe one of them. 


THE ST. PATRICK STEAM-SHIP. 


This vessel (built by Messrs. Mottershead and Hayes) 
is 130 feet in length, and admeasures 300 tons. er 
rig is that of a two-masted schooner, with foretopsail ; 
and her deck is flush as far as a small poop, and pre- 
vents a fine roomy area, without that complication of 
cordage which so much cramps regular sail-ships : no 
part of the machinery rises in the centre of the deck so 
as ic destroy its general openness and amplitude. Her 
chimney is proportionally lower than any we have yet 
seen, anc, being whitened, has not the usual clumsy 
and disfiguring effect; and her whole appearance (hav- 
ing a handsome figure-head* and quarter-galleries) is 
like that of what sailors term a rakish privateer; and 

“gives us a lively idea of the terrible effects of such a 
vessel even with one great-gun, if employed in harrass- 
ing an enemy’s fleet in a calm. This observation ap- 
plies also to the Majestic steam-ship, the St. George, 
. and most of the other packets in the trade. We shall 
now describe 


THE FRONT CABIN. 

This neat and commodious room is of considerable 
capacity. A large table stands in the centre, and forms, 
or couches, cushioned in black-hair cloth, extend around 
it. The walls are neatly pannelled and painted, and 
open, by pepeuive doors into eight state-rooms, each 
containing three comfortable beds. The upper part of 
these doors is composed of mahogany Venetian blinds, 
for the freer admission of light and air: a wax-cloth 

‘ eoyers the floor. This room is intended chiefly for a 
sleeping and dressing room for gentlemen—has every 
suitable convenience; and, as in the other cabins, a 
steward is in constant attendance. 


THE ENGINE-ROOM. 


Not far from the front cabin is the engine-room, near 
the top of which is a passage leading to a little gallery, 
with brass railings, where the curious may stand an 
have a full view of the whole engines at work, without 
interrupting those who superintend them. The engines 
were made in Liverpool, by Messrs. Fawcett and Lit- 
tledales, and, it is is acknowledged by judges, are con- 
structed and finished in a most correct and masterly 
manner. The improvement here exhibited on the plan 
of those first adopted in steam-vessels, is, to any one 
of the slightest mechanical turn, at once obvious ; the 
whole being admirably contrived to avoid unnecessary 
weight of metal, and, by compactness and arrangement, 
to throw the main weight of the engines (which, we un- 
derstand, with the boilers, to be about 130 tons) 2s low 
down as possible. The cylinders are 42 inches diameter, 
and the engines (both exactly alike, worked by a com- 
mon boiler, and with a railed passage between them for 
the protection of the engineer) are upwards of 100-horse 

wer. | We saw those of the St. George, of the same 
power, and by the same makers, set a-going for the first 
time, not until the vessel was under weigh with passengers 
for the Isle of Man ; so well could the manufacturers rely 
on their correctness and precision, that no previous trial 
was deemed necessary.] Without being judges of the 
grand, we may say noble, art of engineering, we were 
struck with admiration on beholding the triumph of 
human art and genius, exhibited by the giant motion 
of these powe engines. The castings combine 
neatness with strength; the minutest rods, and even 
screws, are of the highest polish and finish; and the 
regularity and smoothness of every movement left a con- 
viction, that the art had reached the summit of perfec- 
tion. One grand improvement we also observed :—the 
fire is not, as in some other vessels, in the engine- 
room, but is fed from another room, on the other side 
of the boiler, so that the machinery is kept free from 
ashes and coal-dust, and the engineers are not annoyed 
by the opening of the furnaces asd the heaving of coals. 
Moreover, there are an additional number of places 
(five in all) under the boiler, which is an improvement 
on the original system, as, by diffusing a more equable 
heat, with less waste of fuel, a more constant and even 
power of steam is kept up. 





* It is due to the thriving town of Greenock, whence, we be- 
lieve, our steam packet owners first derived the idea of these 
' elegant steam ships, to state, that the beautiful figure-heads, on 


d | may be available apart and equidistant for small select 





THE LADIES’ CABIN. 


On seoenting from the quarter deck, by a flight of 
stairs handsomely and richly railed, we arrive at the two 
principal cabins. ‘The sternmost is adapted exclusively for 
the use of the ladies. This room is lighted by four win- 
dows in the stern, with rich cornices and hangings, and 
a frosted sky or deck-light in the centre. The sides are 
entirely of pannel work, of the choicest flowered ma- 
hogany, and superbly finished and polished; between 

series of pannels, a mirror forms the middle of 
the pillar work that divides them, and, there are three 
Jarge mirrors fixed in the rudder-case, and another of 
ample dimensions on the wall directly opposite; the 
whole incased in antique carved work of polished ma- 
hogany. The mirrors have a very striking effect, and 
on every side magically enlarge the appartment. Sofa 
fixtures in black hair cloth surround the room, and form, 
when required, large and commodious beds, and over each 
the pannels slide down on pullies, and expose well-aired 
and neatly-fitted bed-places. The large pannel-frames 
which thus slide down are richly draperied with stretched 
silk, which is pee by handsome net or wicker- 
work of gilded brass, and has a very light and relieving 
effect. There is also a water-closet and a small room, 
for the use of female servants; the entrances to both 
being from the interior of the ladies’ cabin. There are 
also two elegant private cabins for families, with ample 
bedding, and fitted up in a style of elegance correspond- 
ent with the main cabins. Descending a few steps from 
this cabin (which is under the poop) we reach 


THE DINING ROOM. 
_ An apartment 24 feet in length by 18. The whole 
is pannelled with the choicest mahogany of a beautiful 
polish; and, in the pillars dividing each series of pannels, 
a mirror is inserted. Sofa fixtures of the greatest neat- 
ness and ample dimensions are placed round the room, 
and over each, as in the other cabin, the wocd- 
work slides down, and exhibits roomy and comfort: 
able bed-places. The room is lighted by a large oblong 
window in the roof, and the floor is covcred with a wax- 
cloth. At the far end is a circular library, contrived so 
as to surround the mainmast. There are six fashionable 
tables so contrived with screws to the floor, that they 


parties, or may be converted into one large complete 
table all round the room, the guests being seated on the 
sofas, and the ample area in the middle left for the con- 
venience of the waiters. Here also those who feel in- 
clined to jollity may ‘‘ trip it on the light fantastic toe.” 
We can scarcely conceive any thing more delightful than 
the ne at the well plenished table—of the respectable 
individuals who will naturally meet in good humour 
and fellowship in such a place—while converse is 
chastened by the presence of females of respectability and 
education, and the vessel is wheeled along over the ocean 
wave, and gallantly progresses on her voyage. For- 
merly, a voyage to sea, so cramped and miserable were the 
accommodations, and so frequently oppressive the effluvia 
of tar and bilge-water, was undertaken by ladies, only on 
occasions of imperative necessity; and endured as a sort 
of unavoidable hardship, which demanded, at once, 
their patience and their fortitude. Here, however, a 
hotel offers not more comparative convenience, suitable 
to the dignity and delicacy of the sex ; and they are free 
to mingle in the general throng of genteel passengers, or 
avail themselves of that privacy which their own cheerful 
apartment affords. 


Since visiting the St. Patrick we have seen the St. 
George, a twin steam-ship of the same owners (built 
by Messrs. Dawson and Pearson of this town ;) and her 
fitting-up is, in every respect, similarly elegant. She is 
the sharpest-built vessel in the trade, and is extremely 
swift. The Majestic we last year amply described. Her 
cabins are also elegant, and rather larger than those 
described. The City of Glasgow may also be mentioned 
as another superb vessel. Indeed we may say, with jus- 
tice and impartiality, that all the steam-ships of the 
port approximate, more or less, to this elegance of equip- 
ment; and, any alleged superiority in those of the 
larger class, may, in many instances, be but a mere 
matter of taste. Such of their commanders as we have 
any acquaintance with are men of the utmost hospitality, 
frankness, and urbanity of gentlemen whose 
education and cheerfulness always ensure even the 





tive landlord. Most of these vessels carry a few mu- 
sicians; and the lively notes of the bugle and the cls. 
rionet are often heard mellowed along the water, and 
mingling with the splash of the paddle-wheel. 

We consider steam-navigation to be one of the noblest 
inventions of the age. Already it has greatly increased 
the annual number of travellers between Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and France; and its operations 
may, ere long, extend to more distant shores, open. 
ing a new channel of commerce, and diffusing intel. 
ligence by facilitating the communication of nations, 
Some have availed themselves of this easy and health. 
inspiring conveyance for purposes of despatch and 
business; others for change of air, pleasure, or a 
thirst for travel and research. In the summer months, 
the excursion to Wales, the Isle of Man, Dublin, Clyde, 
and the Hebrides, is peculiarly attractive; and, as in the 
days of Richardson and Smollet, many of our works 
of fancy were enriched by the strange and embarrassing 
adventures of the stage-coach ; we may now anticipate 
from some of our modern scribes, animated speculations 
on character and incident on board the steam-ship, 
which, from the vast number of passengers, of various 
temperaments and pursuits which congregate on board, 
will afford a prolific field for the ingenuity of the novelist, 
or the vagaries of the muse. 

An idea of the general speed of these vessels may be 
learned from the fact, that the passage from Glasgow, 
a distance of 209 miles, has been performed in twenty. 
and a half hours’ sailing. That from Dublin (124 
miles) in twelve hours; and this too in defiance of wind 


and tides. 
A 








ECLIPSES IN 1823. 
During the course of the year 1823, there will be 
three eclipses, viz. one of the sun, and two of the moon; 
and according to calculations made from Vince’s, Fer- 
guson’s, and Ewing’s tables, they will happen in the 
manner following : 
The first of these is a great total one of the moon, 
on Septuagesima Sunday, the 26th of February, the 
beginning thereof at 53 minutes 16 seconds past our 3 
ordlock in the afternoon, middle at 37 minutes 15 seconds 
past 5, end thereof at 21 minutes 14 seconds past 7 
o’clock in the evening ; total duration 3 hours 27 minutes 
58 seconds. Total vbscuration begins at 52 minutes 52 
seconds past four, end thereof at 21 minutes 38 seconds 
past six ; whole duration of total obscuration 1 hour 26 
minutes 46 seconds ; the moon’s latitude north decending. 
The moon will rise on the same day at 21 minutes past 4, 
a few minutes before she enters into total darkness, con- 
sequently the beginning of the eclipse will not be secn 
by any of the inhabitants of Great Britain. To the 
lovers of astronomy this eclipse will afford an excellent 
treat, as they will have the means of viewing the whole 
total obscuration. 
The second is a small and partial one of the sun, on 
Tuesday morning, July the 8th. The true time of con- 
junction is at 30 minutes 36 seconds past 6 in the morn- 
ing; but on account of the moon’s ~— north latitude 
(which is 1° 50') the eclipse will be very small, and 
cannot possibly be visible to all the inhabitants of Great 
Britain ; the greatest possible obscuration at East Ret- 
ford, Nottinghamshire, (for which ‘latitude this ecli 
is calculated) will not be more than 54 of a digit. The 
third and last is another great total one of the moon, on 
Wednesday the 23d of July; the defect begins on the 
moon’s lower limb at 40 minutes past oneo’clockin the 
morning, middle thereof at 34 minutes past 3, ends at 
27 minutes past 5, the total duration is 3 hours 45 mi- 
nutes 54 seconds; the digits eclipsed will be 18° 18’ 3* 
Total obscuration begins at 46 minutes 17 seconds past 2, 
ends at 21 minutes 45 seconds past 4; whole time of 
total obscuration is 1 hour 35 minutes 28 seconds. Tbe 
moon will set on the morning of the 23d July, at 29 
minutes past 4 in the morning, about a quarter of an 
hour after she cometh out of total darkness ; in conee- 
quence of which, the end of the eclipse will not be seen 
to us in this island, but will be seen long enough to 
afford the followers of Urania a good opportunity of 
viewing the ifimersion of the moen nearly into the cea 








nearly all of them, were carved by a gentleman of that town, 
who is particularly eminent jn that art, 
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EXTRAORDINARY FALL OF RAIN. 


A late number of the American Journal of Science, 
records an extraordinary storm of Rain, on the 26th 
July 1819 at Catskill, on the west side of the Hudson, 
about 120 miles from New York: 

‘In consequence of the meeting of two black clouds, 
accompanied with thunder and fighting, a dreadful 
rain fell, sometimes in large drops, sometimes in streams, 
and at other times in sheets. The quantity of rain that 
fell was estimated, from very good data, at jiftcen inches, 
—a quantity nearly equal to what falls in many se 8 
during a whole year. In some places within the limits 
of the storm, eighteen inches is supposed to have fallen ; 
and Mr. Dwight calculates, that in the mouth of July 
the quantity of rain that fell amounted to éwenty-four 
inches.” 





DEADLY POISON. 

The Gazette of Health records a melancholy instance 
of the fatal consequences of prussic acid, when taken 
into the system. A shopkeeper (when or where, how- 
ever, We are not informed) who was in the habit of treat- 
ing his customers with a glass of noyeau, which he kept 
expressly for their use, in —. of an opinion 
ex , that the beverage would be improved by ad- 
ditional strength, ordered from his manufacturer a quan- 
tity, of double the usual strength. When it arrived, the 
first glass was given to a lady who happened to come in, 
and the instantly dropped down and expired. The by- 
ganders said he must have given her poison; in his 
earnestness to disprove which, the man drank off a glass 
of it himself, and instantly fell and expired.—The cause 
of the catastrophe is attributed to the prussic acid which 
is contained in the kernels of cherries, peaches, almonds, 
&c. the latter of which forms one of the chief flavouring 
ingredients in noyeau, and which, from the liquor being 
made so potent, became so strongly poisonous as to pro- 
duce instant death. The same account adds, that the 
prussic acid may be obtained so strong, that a single 
drop touching the skin would produce instant death. 
The acid, however, is a valuable medicine in cases where 
it is desirable to depress the vital powers. 





NEW GLAZE. 

On the presentation of the large gold medal to Job 
Meigh, Esq. of the Shalton Potteries, for his invention 
of a Mane tor red earthenware, at Drury-lane Theatre, 
lately his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex was pleased 
# compliment him highly on the subject, and expressed 
his hope that the valuable discovery would immediately be 

t in general practice, and that the health of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects (particularly the poorer class, who more 
commonly use red earthenware) would no longer be en- 
dangered by the poisonous quality of the glaze now in 
use. His Royal Highness concluded by requesting Mr. 
Meigh to accept his personal thanks. 





IMMENSE FLOWER. 

A flower of very extraordinary magnitude has been 
discovered in Java by Sir T. S. Raffles. It is entitled 
Raficsia Titan and is thus described in the last number 
of Brewster's Journal. 

The bud, before expansion, is nearly a foot in dia- 
meter, and of adeepdusky red. The flower, when fully 
expanded, is in point of size the wonder of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom ; the breadth across from the tip of one 

to the tip of the other, is little short of three feet. 
he cup may be estimated capable of containing twelve 
ints; and the weight of the whole is from twelve to 
Frteen pounds. The inside of the cup is of a deep pur- 
ple, but towards the mouth it is marked with numerous 
of white. The are of a brick red colour. 
whole substance of the flower is not less than half 

an inch thick, and of a firm fleshy consistence.” 





Cactus Grandiflorus.—An uncommonly fine specimen 
of the 19th class of the Night-blooming Ceres, is in the 
possession of Mr. Bath, and blossomed on Tuesday 
Right; the white cup measuring one foot in circumfe- 
rence, inclosing innumerable stamina as fine assilk, and 
surrounded by nearly one hundred guard leaves, two feet 
and a half in circumference; the stem meas' five 
inches. The perfume was most eeenly delicate, but, 
as ie the property of the plant, the blossom closed before 
pean} not to be seen again, perhaps, for years.— 
Norwich Mercury. 





FATAL LIGHTNING. 


The most awful thunder and lightning ever recollected 
occurred in this city on Monday night (3d instant) and 
continued until a late hour the following morning ; tor- 
rents of rain followed the thunder. The only ill conse- 
quences we have heard of at a house at Ki 
was nearly destroyed by the lightning, and that several 
of the poor inmates were scorched and bruised most 
severely.—Limerick Chronicle. 

On Wednesday (5th instant) a female servant at the 
farm of Gellywren-vawr, in the parish of Llangafelach, 
in this county, was struck dead by lightning. The 
electric fluid came down the chimney into the kitchen, 
where the d and two others were yy The 
cap and hair of the sufferer were much burnt. Her two 
companions escaped without injury.—Cambrian. 

‘© Wexford, June 5.—This town and neighbourhood 
were visited, yesterday, by one of the most severe and 
dreadful thunder storms ever remem! It com- 
menced at eight o’clock in the morning, and continued 
until three. A great of the vicinity was inundated. 
Two bridges were broken down, and several cows were 


killed by the a - Three ms were struck 
dead in the neighbourhood of Ballycormick. Several 
other accidents occurred.” —Dublin Evening Post. 


The storm was particularly severe in the neighbour- 
hood of Netherwitton, about five o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 6th instant, when a mare and foal were 
killed by the lightning, and a tree split. Much about 
the same time, we regret to state, a farmer’s servant, 
named Edward Ogle, was struck dead by the lightning, 
as he was ploughing in a field, at Abshields, near Mor- 
peth ; the horses escaped unhurt.— Newcastle Chronicle. 


Literature, Criticism, &c. 


ANGELICA, OR THE RAPE OF PROTEUS. 
BY LORD THURLOW. 
——_ 
“ He may be a wit amongst Lordss but he is only a Lord 
amongst wits—DR. JOHNSON. 
— i 











If ever man had occasion to bewail that the gods 
had made him poetical, Edward Hovel Thurlow, 
Lord Thurlow, istbat man. We were in hopes that 
he bad fursworn pen and ink, and had resolved to 
“live cleanly as a gentleman ought,” but here he 
breaks out upon us with another poem more mad 
than ever. His Lordshbip’s muse is one of the most 
capricious and misbehaved jades that ever prompted 
man to the commission of downright absurdity. 
He may say, with great truth, 

“ Un vain caprice, un bizarre humeur, 
Pour mes péches, je crois, me fit devenir rimeur." 


If he had confined himself to small sonnets, or mi- 
nor poems, or had even been content to peddle with 
acrostics and anagrams, we might have excused it, 
but no such thing—he writes us a real poem, the 
latter part of which, he says, with peculiar naiveté, 
“ may be considered to be written in the style of a 
masque.” 

Io an advertisement, which has the single merit 
of being short, he says, that his poem is carried on 
from the Tempest of Shakspeare; and he manages 
this carrying on by supposing (contrary to all autho- 
thority, that Ferdinand had left his betrothed wife, 
Miranda, and her father, Prospero, to ask the con- 
sent of the States of Naples to his marriage, which 
they having granted, he is on his return, when the 
poem opens, to bring home his bride. Here then 
the noble bard (so to speak) begins to give his fancy 
the rein, and a mighty wild race she runs. Having 
changed the name of Miranda, which we always 
thought a very pretty one, to Angelica, which, it 
seems, his Lordship thinks prettier, he introduces 
our old friend Proteus, whom he causes, will he, nil 
he, to fall in love with her. Then, to balance the 
affair, he makes Celatis, a sea-maid, become, in like 
manner, amorous of Ferdinand ; this is an ingenious 
notion, but not a new one: his Lordship is indebted 
for it to the old ballad: 





* Tom leves Mary passing well; 

But Mary she loves Harry.” 
Proteus, who is both ill-behaved and ill-favoured, 
is by no means graciously received by the young 
lady; we do not wonder at this; for he is, to say 
the truth, “a very scurvy monster.” He roars like 
one of his own sea-calves, and not more to the pur- 
pose, save when the luxuriance of the Noble Lord’s 
imagination makes him talk in so very prurient a 
style, that modest folks would cry, Fie! By his 
instigation, the sea-maid, Celatis, seeks Angelica, 
and tells her first that Ferdinand is dead, and after- 
wards that he is false; but not succeeding in de- 
stroying her Jove for him, she resolves to sink the 
prince’s ship, and carry him down to her own-coral 
bowers, where she will keep him, while Proteus is 
to carry off Angelica, Celatis is a pretty spokea 
wench; in answer to Proteus’s persuasions, she 
says, : 

“O, Proteus, I will do it: give me Ferdinand; 

And all the world I weigh not as a cinder.” 
Whereupon the damp deity answers somewhat sar- 
castically, we think, 

“ Bravely resolv’d; thou art the maid I took thee: 
The noble-minded and most chaste Celatis.” 


This notable device they put in practice; and at 
the moment that the ship is striking, and that 
Angelica is crying out from the shore for help against 
the sea god’s violence, Neptune and Amphitrite 
rise from the bottom of the sea, cum suis, and bring 
most opportune succour. The god and goddess 
exert their authority for the punishment of the de- 
linquents, who are confined in the caves of the ocean, 
and the lovers are united. Prospero is a very ig 
nerate conjuror in the hands of Lord Thurlow, for 
he goes to sleep just at the moment when he ought 
to have all his wits about him; and Ariel seems to 
be superannuated. We say nothing of the presump- 
tion and folly of continuing the Tempest of Shak- 
speare; the poet has enough to answer for in the 
amount of his other sins. There never was any per- 
son who had read poetry sufficiently to have caught 
a stock of words, as it is evident his Lordship has 
done, who had so absurd and mistaken a notion of 
the purposes to which it should be applied.. His 
first speech is a fine specimen of nonsense in verse. 

“Ye doleful mountains and ye shaggy caves, 
Whose echoes with the mournful wave are fil?d; 
And your sad locks, still dripping briny tears, 
To you I eome to lay my sorrows down, 

In this waste nook and angle of the world. 

For pity may impierce your rugged breasts, 

But not the flinty hard Angelica.” 


A little further he calls her, 
O, Oaceursed fair and fairest curse. 


The poem is full of plagiarisms: not a word or a 
thought which can be made to approach common 
sense, but is stolen, more or less ingeniously ; some, 
it is true, are sufficiently disguised ; but others are 
most palpably open. The following is the first 
specimen which occurs of the latter. Angelica says, 

«Tl be a rose, 
To waste my blushes on the desert air 
And fade as undistilled of my sweets.” 


These are Shakspeare’s very words ; the collocation 
only being altered, and the sentiment evaporated. 

To conclude, this trash outdoes all the former 
trash which his Lordship has sent into the world, 
and has the additional sin of being grossly indeli- 
cate; for this even his dulness, which, in poetry, 
covers a multitude of sins, by exempting them from 
criticism, is no excuse. We think, with old Seiden, 
that “tis ridiculous for a Lord to print verses: ’tis 
well enough to make them to please himself; but to 
make them public, is foolish.” And such a poet as 
Lord Byron comes now and then in the shape of an 
exception, which proves the rule. For the rest, we 
would say to Lord Thurlow, in the concluding words 
of his own poem, 

“ Awake! Awake! 
Were weary for thy sake.” 





THE KALETDOSCOPE. 





























Poetry. 


TO MY DAUGHTER, 


ON THE MORNING OF HER BIRTH-DAY. 





fa LU 
BY LORD BYRON. 
—— 
Hail, to this teeming age of strife— 
Hail, lovely miniature of life ! 
Pilgrim of many cares pntold, 
Lamb of the world’s extended fold, 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears, 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years; 
How fainly would I bend the knee, 
And turn idolator to thee. 


Tis nature’s worship—felt 
Far as the life which warms the breast ; 
The surly savage, “midst his clan, 

The rudest portraiture of man, 

In trackless woods and boundless plains, 
Where everlasting wildness reigns, 
Owns the still throb—the secret start, 
The hidden impulse of the heart. 


Dear babe! ere yet upon thy years 

The soil of human vice anncere— 

Fre passion hath disturbed thy cheek, 
And prompted what thou dar’st not speak; 
Ere that pale lip is blanched with care, 
Or from those eyes shoot fierce despair, 
Would I could meet thine untuned ear, 
And gust it with a father’s prayer. 


But little reck’st thou, oh, my child, 

Of travail on life’s stormy wild, 

Of all the dangers, all the woes 

Each loitering footstep which enclose— 
Ah, little reck’st thou of the scene 

So darkly wrought, that spreads between 
The little all we here can find, 

And the dark mystic sphere behind ! 


Little reck’st thou, my earliest born ! 

Of clouds that gather round thy morn, 

Of arts to lure thy soul astray, 

Of snares that intersect thy way, 

Of secret foes, of friends untrue, 

Of fiends.who stab the heart they woo ; 
Little thou reck’st of this sad store ! 
Would.thou mightst never reck them more ! 


But thou wilt burst this transient sleep, 

And thou wilt wake, my babe, to weep— 

The tenant of a frail abode, 

Betton by follies 2 as — have flowed— 
i y follies every day, 

Sorrow must wash the faults away ; 

And thou may’st wake perchance to prove, 

The pang of unrequited love. 


Unconscious babe ! though on that brow 
No half-fledged misery nestles now— 
Scarce round those placid lips a smile 
Maternal fondness shall beguile, 

Ere the.moist footsteps of a tear 

Shall plant their dewy traces there, 

And prematurely pave the way, 

For sorrows of a riper day. 


Oh! could a father’s prayers repel 

The eye’s sad grief, the bosom’s swell! 

Or could a father hope to bear 

A darling child’s allotted: care— 

Then thou, my babe, should’st slumber still, 
Exempted from all human ill; 

A parent’s love thy peace should free 

And ask its wounds again for thee. 


Sleep on, my child, the slumber brief 
Too soon shall melt away to grief, 
Too soon the dawn of woe shall break, 
And briny rills bedew thy cheek ; 

Too soon shall sadness quench those eyes, 
That breast be agonised with sighs; 
And anguish o’er the beams of noon 
Lend clouds of care, ah ! much too soon. 


fi ad 





Soon wilt thou reck of cares unknown, 
Of wants and sorrows all their own, 

Of many a pang, and many a woe, 
That thy dear sex alone can know : 

Of many an ill, untold, unsung, 

That will not, may not, find a tongue; 
But kept concealed without control, 
Spread the fell cancers of the soul ! 


Yet be thy lot, my babe, more blest, 
of joy stall animate thy breast ! 

ill midst thy least propitious days, 
Shedding its rich inspiring rays ! 
A father’s heart shall daily bear 
Thy name upon its secret prayer ; 
And as he sceks his last repose, 

hine image ease life’s parting throes. 
Then hail, sweet miniature of life! 
Hail to this teeming stage of strife! 
Pilgrim of many cares untold ! 
Lamb of the world’s extended fold? 
Fountain of hopes, and doubts, and fears! 
Sweet promise of ecstatic years! 
How fainly could I bend the knee, 
And turn idolator to thee ! 


[This article is given in a London publication, as an 
hitherto unpublished poem of Lord Byron’s.—It is la- 
mentable that he, who can so well express parental feel- 
ing, should live in separation from his offspring. ] 


THE AMERICAN MUSE.—{CONTINUED.] 
— 


TO A STONE FROM THE ISLAND OF THE ** LADY 
OF THE LAKE,” PRESENTED BY A FRIEND WHO 
HAD VISITED LOCH KATRINE. 





[From the American Monthly Magazine.] 
lis 

Thou little brown stone, oh what hast thou seen, 
Since the flogd roli’d thee up on thy island so green ; 
‘How many vast ages have travell’d thee o’er, 
Like wave after wave, on thy lake-girded shore! 
How alter’d are all things, while thou art alone 
Unalter’d, unchang’d, the same little brown stone ! 
How many huge trees have sprung where you lay, 
Have grown up, and flourish’d, and moulder’d away ! 
How long was the time, when the deer’s tread alone 
Tore the branches away which thy lake had o’ergrown ; 
When the eagle alone woke the echo that slept 
On the mountains around which thy paradise kept ! 
Ah, what hast thou seen since man swayed thy shore ! 
Saw’st thou the first boat which that plunderer bore ? 
And well hast thou mark’d every change he has made 
Sincehefirstdrovethy deer from their far-spreading shade? 
Wast thou there when fair Ellen first walk’don thy shore? 
Didst thou see the proud bark as the pine flag they bore ? 
Didst thou hear the loud shout of the Saxon afar, 
And saw’st thou thy clan as they fell in the war ? 
Or has thy fair lake never heard the war cry, 
Sounding shrill as the bird of thy own native sky ? 
Is it fiction alone that endears thee to us ? 
If Scott had not sung, should we feel towards thee thus ? 
No, thou little brown stone, alone on thy shore 
Thou still would’st have listen’d to Loch Katrine’s roar ? 
Unheeded the heath-bell might bloom on thy isle, 
And thy lakelet, unlov’d, in the sun-beams might smile, 
And the cushat-dove’s notes, as in days that are past, 
Sound back to the moss-rocks the deer-hunter’s blast. 
How great is thy pow’r, then, thou bard of the North, 
When thou giv’st to a pebble a diamond’s worth ; 
When a little brown stone from Loch Katrine’s shore 
Is more valued by us than Peruvian ore, 


a a 
SPliscellancous. 


LOSS OF THE ALBION, 





Further Authentic and interesting Particulars of the 
Loss of the Albion, Packet Ship. 
——e- 
Mr. Henry Cammyer, first officer of the Albion, one 
of the nine who survived out of 52 individuals who were 
on board the Albion, of this port, has written from 


— 


of all persons interested in the unfortunate affair, » 
detailed account of the wreck. After stating, that, hav. 
ing made Cape Clear on the afternoon of the 2ist, a 
heavy gale came on, he proceeds: —** At four o’clock 
they under double-reefed topsails, foresail, and main. 
sail, carried away the fore yard, and split the fore top. 
sail, got the pieces of the yds down, and pre to 
get another yard up. Gale increasing, about five took 
in the mainsail and mizen topsail, and set the fore and 
main trysail. Night coming on, cleared the decks for 
working ship; at half-past eight, wind still increasin 
wih a igh sea; shipped a heavy sea, which threw t 
ship on ber beam ends, and took away the main mast 
by the deck, the head of the mizen mast, and fore top 
mast, and swept the decks clear of every thing, includi 
boats, cabouse house, bulwarks, and compasses, 
stove in all the hatches, state rooms, and bulkheads in 
the cabin, which was nearly filled with water. At the 
moment, six of the créw and one passenger, Mr. A. B. 
Convers, of Troy, in New York, were swept overboard. 
‘* The ship being unmanageable, the sea making g 
clear breach over ler, were obliged to lash ourselves to 
the pumps, and being in total darkness, without correct 
compasses, could not tell:how the ship’s head lay. The 
axes being swept away, had no means of clearing the 
wreck. About one o’clock, made the lights of the 
Old Head of Kinsale, but could not ascertain how it 
bore; and at two o’clock found the ship embaved, when 
the Captain, anticipating our melancholy fate, called 
all the passengers up who had not before been on deck ; 
many of them had xeceived considerable injury when the 
sea first struck her, and were scarcely able to come on 
deck; others had been incessantly assisting at the 
pumps; and it is an interesting fact, that Miss Powell, 
an amiable young lady who was on board, was desiroug 
to be allowed to take her turn at the pumps. One gen- 
tleman, who had been extremely ill during the passage 
Mr. Wm. Everhart, of Chester, Pennsylvania, was so 
feeble as to have been scarcely able to creep up, and 
strange to say was the only cabin passenger on board, 
who was saved. At thig moment our situation was in- 
describable, and J can scarcely dwell upon, much less 
attempt to detail its horrors.—<About 3 o’clock the ship 
struck on a reef of rocks, about a hundred yards from 
the main land, and her bottom immediately went; her 
upper works beat in over the rocks; in about half an 
hour after coming over the first reef of rocks, she parted 
midships, and her quarter deck drifted in on the top 
of the inside ledge immediately under the cliffs. Up to 
the period of her parting nearly twenty persons appeared 
to c ing to the wreck among whom were two females 
Mrs. Pye, and Miss Powell. Captain Williams had 
with several others been swept away soon after she 
struck, a circumstance which may be attributed to the 
very extraordinary exertions which he used to the last 
moment for the preservation of the lives. A short time 
before she parted, six of the crew and I got away ; after 
gaining a rock in a very exhausted state, I was washed 
off, but with the assistance of Providence was enabled 
before the return of the sea to pe the rock and before 
I could attempt to climb the cliff, which was nearly per- 
pendicular, I was obliged to lie down to regain a litule 
strength after the severe bruises and contusions which I 
received in my body and feet. One of the passengers, 
Col. Agustine J. Prevost reached the rock with me alive, 
but was, together with one of the stewards, washed off, 
and perished. Some of the passengers were suffocated 
on deck and in the fore rigging, and some must have 
been destroyed by an anchor which was loose on the 
forecastle before the ship parted. It is scarcely possible 
to describe the devastation which followed ; the entire 
of the cargo, consisting of cotton, rice, turpentine and 
bees’ wax, was, together with a quantity of silver and 
gold, to a very large amount, was in all directions beaten 
to pieces by the severity of the sea, without a possibility 
TTT ay RNG Sei NO! itis ON PIR 5 
** Very soon after we got upon the cliffs, my poor 
shipmates and myself found our way to the peasants’ 
cottage, and rapped them up; and early on that morn- 
ing Mr. James B. Gibbons of Ballinspittle, came to me 
from the wreck, where he had been since five o’clock en- 
deavouring to save some of the lives ; he most humane- 
ly sent Mr. Everhart, Raymond, the boy, and myself 
to his house about a mile from the spot, where. we ex- 
perienced the kindest and most hospitable attention.— 
The remaining survivors were taken home by Mr. Pur- 
cell, steward of Thomas Rochfort, Esq. of Garretstown, 
where every kind attention was paid to them. Coffins 
were provided by Mr. Purcell, according to the orders 
of Mr. Rochfort, and the bodies that were found were 
decently interred at Templetrine Church-yard, about 








Cork, under date the Gth instant, for the information 


four miles from Kinsale, and one from the fatal spot.” 
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BROWN, THE AMERICAN NOVELIST. 
—_ 

The American Tales of C. B. Brown, re-published 
in London, promise to excite as much attention in Eng- 
land, as the essays of his countryman, Geoffrey Crayon. 
It is observed, in Blackwood’s Magazine, that Washing- 
ton Irving has grafted himself (style, feelings, allusions, 
every thing) on our literature, properly so called, and 
has become one of a crowd of good English writers. 
Brown, it must be admitted, has followed the manner 
of Godwin a little too slavisly; but in all else he is 
purely American : and this it is which makes him stand 
out with so bold and single a prominence. The New 
Monthly Magazine makes the following remarks on 
these interesting performances : 

‘¢ Brown’s novels are of a very peculiar kind, and afford 
a singular example of the successful application of cer- 
tain principles of effect, by which our attention is, at 
the outset, powerfully raised, and our sympathy, during 
the entire progress of the work, intensely fixed upon 

ersons who are rendered interesting, not so much from 
their individual qualifications, as from the strange situ- 
ations in which a fatal series of untoward accidents has 
involved them. This mode of arresting the reader's 
interest and curiosity, is more or less adopted in every 
work of fiction; but the first time that it was systemati- 
cally employed as the main-spring of the interest, as 
the general pervading principle of the whole, was in 
Godwin’s ‘ Adventures of Caleb Williams.’ 

‘The peculiarities of that celebrated work form a 
key to the prevailing style and manner of the novels of 
Brown. The subject matter of the latter is indeed widel 
different, as is also their philosophical tendency ; still, 
not only has the American made use of the same modes 
of chaining down the reader’s attention, and of harass- 
ing with every passion that agitated the fictitious per- 
sonages, so successfully adopted by Godwin, but he has 
caught the tone and style of his model, even in the mi- 
nutest peculiarities, with a spirit and accuracy that really 
looks more like identity than imitation. Wemust, how- 
ever, add, that this imitation (though inveterately perse- 
vered in throughout) is managed with all the ease, and 
skill, and copiousness of an original manner. Certainly 
the English seed has not degenerated in the foreign soil on 
which it has fallen. We should rather say, that in its 
transplanted growth it displays much of that bursting 
energy of vegetation, andoften expands into all that trans- 
atlantic wildness and profusion, which we associate with 
the productions of the younger hemisphere. But what 
renders Brown the most singular and original of all imi- 
tators, is, that, notwithstanding his pertinacious predilec- 
tion for the phraseology and manner of another, hehas, in 
no instance, betrayed any disposition to as that per- 
son*s speculative views of human affairs. He appears 
to have instinctively seized the secret of Godwin’s power, 
and to have used it as freely and familiarly as if he were 
the rightful owner; but the views and purposes to 
which he has applied it, have not the remotest connexion 
with those of which it was originally made the vehicle ; 
80 that, looking at those novels in this single point of 
view, and without any reference to their more general 
merits, we cannot help pronouncing them to be a very 
singular literary curiosity. They are, besides, almost 
the only American productions of the kind with which 
we are acquainted; and, as nearly all the personages 
m:d events are American, we have considered them as 
80 many experimental specimens of its native materials 


‘ of fictitious composition ; and, in this view, have found 


in their perusal a peculiar source of interest, which has 
— been lost upon those more familiarly conver- 
sant with the habits and manners of American society.” 





THE LATE DUEL. 


——— 
The following letter from Sir Alex. Boswell, Bart. to 
Robt. Maconochie, Esq. London, was adduced in the 


defence : 
Edinburgh, 24th March, 1822. 


My Dear Maconochie, 

T received your very kind note; but I was so worn out 

and just setting out, that I could not come to see-you, 
and it was too late to appoint you to come to me. 

I must now address you.on a,subject of a delicate na- 

ture, which I do from a confidence .in your friendship. 


About ten days ago, Mr. Stuart of Dunearn, went to 
Glasgow, and, by the instrumentality of certain persons, 
one formerly a partner in the Clydesdale Journal (now 
the Sentinel) broke open the Editor’s desk, and carried 
off his papers, and, I understand, amongst others, 
some squibs in my hand-writing. Last night, on 
my arrival, I received a letter from Lord Rosslyn, 
that he wished me to appoint an hour as early as 
possible, that he might make a communication to 
me; this, I suppose, is in reference to some of 
these squibs. I do not know who the offended party 
may be; but, even if it should he Mr. James Stuart 
himself, I shall give him a meeting. In order, however, 
to obviate many of those circumstances which follow 
such transactions, I mean that the meeting shall take 
place on the continent—say Calais, and I wish to put 
your friendship so far to the test, as to request you to be 
my friend on this occasion. I saw your brother this 
morning (Lord Meadowbank) and his Lordship seemed 
to think that you would acquiesce. If I had deemed it 
expedient to meet my man here, John Douglas would 
have gone out with me; but, if I should be the success- 
ful shot, I should not like the after-proceedings of our 
courts of law, and therefore wish to pass beyond their 
jurisdiction. I know nothing of particulars yet, but 
write in prudent anticipation, and shall write again so 
soon as I know them. 

I know this is perhaps the greatest favour that can 
be asked of any man; but, by this arrangement, you 
will be implicated in less trouble, and you won't mind 
a trip to France. If my wish is acceded to, I would 
propose the meeting to take place about fifteen days 
hence, as I wish to make a slight arrangement respect- 
ing my estate, and legalize it by going to kirk and 
market, so that you may write on receipt of this, and if 
I must go sooner than I can receive yours, it is only a 
letter thrown away. 

I am, dear Maconochie, yours very faithfully, 
(signed) ALEXANDER BOSWELL. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 


Draughts. 


SITUATION XLIX. 
—e 
(Number 112 of Sturges.) 
a 





White to move and win. 
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Chit Chat. 


ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE! 
‘‘ To the Editor of the Cheltenham Chronicle. 

**Sin,—I am what the young bucks of the Town eall 
an old bachelor; and being onthe wrong side of forty, 
I confess that I feel some symptoms of approaching that 
unenviable period of life, when the mercury of human 
nature tends towards the freezing point. I therefore 
take the liberty of making your spirited and independent 
journal the medium of advertising for a wife, who must 
possess the following requisites ; and, as they are not at all 
unreasonable, I trust I may soon expect a helpmate con- 
genial to my wishes. She must be amiable, affectionate, 
agreeable, artless, affable, and accomplished ; beautiful, 
benign, and benevolent ; chaste, candid, cheerful, care- 
ful, charitable, cleanly, civil, coy, and constant; dutiful, 
digrified, and debonnair ; elegant, easy, engaging, even 
tempered, and entertaining; faithful, fond, free, and 
faultless; graceful, generous, governable, and good- 
humoured ; handsome, humane, harmless, and healthy ; 
intelligent, interesting, industrious, and ingenuous ; just,. 
judicious, and jocose ; kind and kissing; lively, liberal, 
and lovely; modest, merciful, and musical; neat, no- 
ble, and noiseless; obedient, open, ahd obliging; pure, 
prudent, pretty, pleasing, polite, and peaceable; quick 
and qualified; religious, reasonable, and recipient; so- 
ciable, submissive, sprightly, and sensible; true, tem- 
perate, and tall; unreserved, unexposed, and uniform ; 
virtuous and valuable ; witty, wealthy, and well-formed ; 
youthful and yielding. 

_ ** In enumerating the foregoing list of female requi- 
sites, I hope I have neither exhausted the patience of 
your male, nor affected the delicate sensibilities of your 
female readers—some of whom may possibly be deficient 
in one or two of the qualities required.—I remain, Mr. 
Editor, yours, &c. “LL. M.” 








CANINE MADNESS, 
The Commissioners of Police in the township of Chorl- 
ton Row, Manchester, have very properly issued a pub 
lic notice, prohibiting any person suffering his dog to he 
at large before the 14th day of August, on pain of a 
penalty imposed in such cases by the Chorlton Row 
Police Act. We trust, that in this town, some measure 
will be speedily taken, similar in effect to. the above. 
No pains ought to be spared to place beyond the bounds 
of possibility a single occurrence of hydrophobia. 





IMPERTINENCE CHECKED, 

When the late General Bligh was a Captain in a 
marching regiment, he and his lady were travelling in 
Yorkshire, and put up at an inn, where there happened 
to be only just as much in the larder as would serve 
them for dinner, which was immediately ordered. In 
the mean time, some sporting gentlemen of the country 
came in, and finding there was nothing in the house 
but what was getting ready for another company, asked 
who they were? The landlord told them he did not 
directly know, but he believed the gentleman was an 
Trish officer. **O—~ well, if he’s Irish,” said one 
of the company, ‘‘a Foe will serve him. Here, 
waiter, take this watch (pulling out an elegant gold 
watch) carry it up stairs, and ask the gentleman what’s 
o’clock ?” Mr, Bligh, as may be imagined, was not 

leased with such an impudent message; but recol- 
fecting himself a moment, took the watch from the 
waiter, and desired him to present his compliments to 
the company, and he would tell them before he parted. 
This message, however, produced his dinner to be sent 
up to him in quiet ; after eating which, he clapped a 
couple of large horse-pistols under his arm, and going 
down stairs, introduced himself into the company, by 
telling them he was come to let them know what o’clocic 
it was; but first begged to be informed to which of 
the gentlemen the watch belonged. Here a dead silence 
ensued. Mr. Bligh then began on his right hand, by 
asking them severally the question; each of them de« 
nied knowing any hing of the circumstance. ** O, 
then, gentlemen,” says he, **I find I have mistaken 
the company; the waiter a while ago brought me an 
impudent message from some people In this house, 
which I came, as you see (pointing to his pistolay pro- 
perly to resent; but I have mistaken the room.” Say- 
ing this, he wished them a good evening, which they 
as politely returned. He paid his bill, ‘stepped into 
his carriage, and drove off with the watch in his pocket, 
which he wore to his death, and left it by will, with 
large fortune, to his brother, the Dean of Elphin, 
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sManners and Customs. 


PrEsTON GUILD, is the most brilliant carnival of 
which England can boast : and its return is hailed 
by the inhabitants of Preston, of the county, and we 
might add the country at large, asa season of mirth 
aad glee, “ devoutly to be wished for.” It has been 
suggested to us, that the ‘proceedings of the last 
Guild, would be amusing at this time; and we 
accordingly proceed to lay before our readers the 
following narative, given in an interesting velume 
recently published, entitled “ A Topographical and 
Historical Account of Preston.” A wish to follow 
the original faithfully, has overcome the desire we 
feit to make some little change io the phraseology of 
the details of the last Guild —Edit. Kal. 


PRESTON GUILD. 


‘* At Preston Guild, the streaming flags are borne 
From street to street ;—elate the of man, 
pe pa nape aamampentgad ore. 
e and the » man, woman, . 
Unies fe social eae bd ° “f Ai 
7 * * ® ® 2 se 
‘¢ With sober cheerfulness the oop qyes 
oe round her, all in health an 
And, thankful that she’s spared to see this féte 
Return once more, breathes low a secret pray 
That God would shed a blessing on their Be 
The Guilda Mercatoria (or Guild of Merchants) 
ef Preston, is derived from the Saxon word Gilo, 
signifying money, and means a fellowship, corpora- 
tion, society, fraternity, or company of merchants, 
combined together, by orders and laws made among 
themselves, by their prince's licence. Hence a fra- 
ternity or commonalty of men gathered into one 
eombination, supporting their common charge by 
mutual contribution. They have peculiar privi- 
leges whereby to hold certain pleas of land among 
themselves. They formerly undertook to punish 
erimes, make losses good, and acts of restitution, in 
proportion to offences; for which purpose they raised 
sums of money among themselves, and put the same 
jato one common stock; they also endowed chan- 
tries, for priests to perform orisons for the defunct. 
Fraternities or Guilds were long used in this king- 
dom before any formal licences were granted to 
them; though, at the present day, they are obliged 
to receive licence from the body-corporate of the 
respective towns they are holden in,—which au- 
t primarily emanates from the King.—The 
Guild of 1802, under the mayoralty of* N. Grim- 
shaw, Esq. was peculiarly imposing ; the splendour 
and dignity exhibited by the nobility, gentry, and 
ethers who attended this local Jubilee, surpassed all 
former precedent. By charter, the Guild is to be 
held every twentieth year, in default of which, the 
elective franchise of the ae py - oa privi 
leges of the burgesses, cou with that of sending 
savinbers to Parliament par be forfeited. The 
first charter given to the burgesses of Preston was 
ia Henry the second’s reign, A. D. 1172; granted 
inter alia, and has been fully ratified by other 
eharters from King John, two from Henry III. Ed- 
ward III. Richard II. Henry IV. V. VI. Philip and 
Mary, Elizabeth, and three of Charles II. viz.—for 
the year 1637,—1681,—and the present charter, by 
which the government of the town depends for its 
veal existence, that of 1684. Attested copies of 
these charters have lately been translated by Dr. 
John Lingard, D. D. and L. L. D. and published by 
Mr. Wilcockson, of Preston. 
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THE GUILD, AS HELD IN 1802, 


‘6 Vain his attempt who tries to please them all.” 





The illustrious family “ of the house of Stanley” 
possess great influence at this pleasing time, (and 
from time immemorial bave been patronizers of 
Preston Guild) and give “ gaieté de cour” to this 
interesting jubilee, by their presence. All kinds of 
amusements, suited to all ranks and conditions, are 
introduced at this time into the town, by visitors in 
search of the “ one thing needful,” from all parts of 
the kingdom. 

The Guild commenced on Monday the thirtieth 
day of August, under the most pleasing auspices 
imaginable, assisted by a clear atmosphere, and fine 
weather, which gave all the various spectacles a 
“ coup de grace.” 

The immense concourse of people of all ranks, 
from the peer to the plebeian, was such (it was be- 
lieved) as was never before seen on any similar 
occasion. The first day of the Guild was ushered 
in by the ringing of bells, sounding of trumpets, 
and other martial music adapted peculiarly to the 
occasion. All the various inns, where the different 
fraternities or companies assembled, had their win- 
dows ornamented by flags hanging out of them, and 
embellished by streamers and rosettes of ribands, 
together with bands uf music playing, calculated to 
“¢ sooth the e breast.” This was indeed, call- 
ing forth old and young to enjoy the jubilee; and it 
may be said, asa truism, that all parties mutually 
formed a concentric body, in exerting themselves to 
support the pleasures attendant upon this féte, with 
concinnity and honour to the town, and its people 
generally. 

The gentlemen's procession commenced on the 
aforesaid Monday morning about nine o'clock, and 
was preceded by the ‘ Chief Officer,” who mar- 
shals the procession, armed ‘* cap-d-pee,” on horse- 
back (the horse richly caparisoned ;) trumpeters on 
horseback, two andtwo, &c.; then came twenty-four 
young, graceful, and blooming women, appertain- 
ing to the different cotton mills of the town, habited 
in an uniform of peculiar beauty and simplicity. 
Their costume chiefly consisted of the manufacture 
of the town, the lower vestment was of fine white 
calico; the head-dress was formed after the manner 
of a wreath (of dark azure) wrought very curiously 
of cotton, so as to have all the denouement of a 
garland. Each female carried in her hand, the 
branch of an artificial cotton tree, as being the sym- 
bol of her profession. Iudeed, these branches ap- 
peared as if they were io full bloom, and had a power- 
ful similitude (o nature. 

The ingenuity with which they were formed, and 
their beauty of execution, reflected great credit on 
the taste displayed by Mrs. Horrocks (late consort 
of S. Horrocks, Esq. our present M. P. for Preston) 
and the female part of her family who made them. 
This portion of the spectacle had a truly primeval 
and gay effect, The manifold numbers of nobility, 
gentry, clergy, ladies, and others, walked in pairs, 
preceded by his Lordship, Edward Smith Stanley, 
Earl of Derby (Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum for the County Palatine of Lancaster) and 
the Hon. Thomas Erskine. They amounted in all 
to about four hundred, consisting of all the chief 
noblemen, gentlemen, merchants, manufacturers, 
and tradesmen of this and the neighbouring coun- 


ties. 
“ Now a_i tongues assail his ear, 
Now sounding feet ap ing near, 4 
And, now the sounds of music hear : 
— from the corner xy par _ 
e sees a train profusel "d, 
alking in full procession gay.” 

At the head of the manofacturers were John 
Horrocks, Esq. M. P. for the borough (since dead) 
and John Watson, Esq. arm in arm (the two prin- 
cipal, and indeed rival manufacturers of the county) 





in pairs: they paraded through the principal streets 
of the town, attended by full bands of music ;—and 
flags bearing painted devices thereon, and then pro. 


ceeded to St. John’s, the parish church, to hear divine. 


service. 

In the course of the procession, came his worship. 
ful the Guild Mayor (N. Grimshaw, Esq.) with his 
maces, the grand Seneschal, or Recorder of the 
borough, Bailiffs, Aldermen, C il-men, 
Halbert-men, and other corporation officers; such 
as the Dapifer, first, second, and third stewards, 
comptroller of the household, clerk of the kitchen, 
chief cook, chief butler, yeoman of the guard aud 
wine cellar, the pantler, guardian of the spicery, 
gentlemen of the nappery, gentleman carver, usher 
of the guild-rooms, groom and porters, town-ecrier 
and beadle, &c. &c. as likewise all the various com. 
panies, or incorporated bodies, headed by their respec. 
tive wardens aod other proper officers, with staves 
of office in their hands, richly arrayed in their respec. 
tive habiliments, and with their usual “coat armour,” 
painted on flags or banners: also, one of the lodges 
of free and accepted masons, all io their singular, 
but yet curious dresses and decorations. The ex- 
cellent band of musicians belonging to his Majesty's 
17th regiment of light dragoons, preceded the muni- 
cipal body, all in full dress, and their officers in new 
clothing. The company of butchersin uniform and 
characteristic dresses, and those of the tanners,skin- 
ners, and glovers, habited in like manner, closed the 
whole. The other companies were the wool-combers, 
spinners, and weavers: the carpenters’ company; 
the smiths (joined by the plumbers, painters, gla- 
ziers, and watch-makers) and the mercers’ and dra- 
pers’ company : each were preceded by a full band of 
music, playing melodious tunes, and a very neat flag 
or penuon, bearing appropriate heraldic figures. The 
tailors’ company was attended by a man and woman 
decorated with fig leaves, an emblem of the high 
antiquity of their business. The Eve, though 
selected from among’ the fair Lancastrian witches, 
looked so facinating on this occcasion as to win the 
admiration of all spectators. The butchers’ com- 
pany were about forty in number, each man wear- 
ing a new white apron, and a steel attached tu them; 
and twelve of their sons walked with them dressed 
in a similar uniform, Allof them bad red and white 
ribands placed in their hats, after the shape of 
rosettes. The farriers’ company made a great show, 
and in point of grandeur surpassed all the rest. 
They were led by a man completely clad in steel 
armour, elegantly made, which glittered in the sun- 
beams as he passed; his helmet ‘ cap-d-pes” was 
blazoned by a fine plumage of sable feathers: his 
horse of the finest symmetry, richly caparisoned with 
a scarlet saddle-cloth, and bordered with gold fringe, 
which gave him a stately, but yet princely appear- 
ance, This person represented Vulcan. He was 
followed by eight boys with their hair powdered, 
without coats and waistcoats, their linen shirts being 
embossed by azure ribands: they carried white 
wands in their hands tipped with gold. The farriers’ 
company followed, clothed in blue jackets and trow- 
sers; the jackets were trimmed with red collars, 
they had on caps (gules) mounted by gilt tassels, 
and ermine fronts. The tanners’ fraternity, wore 
vert ribands in their hats, and oak leaves, truly 
expressive of their business; most of them were 
attired in blue coats. The cordwainers’ society, to 
the number of forty, wore red morocco aprons, bound 
with light cerulean ribbons, and sashes (vert) thrown 
over their shoulders bearing peculiar inscriptions ; 
they were followed by a number of apprentices, and 
part of them their sons,-bearing aloft, on long poles, 
all the various fashions of ladies’ and gentlemens’ 
shoes. After diviue service had been performed 
at the parish church, the processionale paraded the 
various streets, in the same order as they had, 
previous to going to church, and then separated. 
from each other at the Guild Hall, where they had 
first set out from at nine o'clock in the morning. 
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carrying white wands in their hands: upwards of 
one bundred workmen and mechanics followed them 


Two very striking figures (emblematic of the cotton 
spinning business were introduced into the public 
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streets) one was a machine or sort of car, witha 
“ spinning jenny” on it;—worked by a boy, cha- 
racteristically habited, and drawn by fourteen men, 
powdered, and dressed neatly in white cotton shirts, 
profuscly embossed by various coloured ribands, 
The other was a similar machine or vehicle with a 
loom (for the purpose of weaving) at which was one 
at work, and a female winding bobbins: this was 
also drawn by fourteen men dressed in an uniform 
similar to the other, After the procession, Nicholas 
Grimshaw, Esq. (the Guild Mayor) entertained the 
nobility, gentry, and others, with a sumptuous din- 
ner. The Queen of the Guild (the Lady Mayoress) 
Mrs. Grimshaw, entertained the ladies with a simi- 
lar treat on the following day,—which was attended 
by upwards of four huudred ladies of the first rank 
and fashion. 

TUESDAY, the second day, being fixed upon for the 
prucessionale of the ladies, caused a great stir among 
the hair-dressers, perfumers, and milliners : Indeed, 
*¢ First issued from perfumers’ sho 
A crowd of fashionable f S$ : si 
They ask’d her how she lik’d the play ? 
Then told the tattle of the day. 


The Oratorio hour draws near,— 
Not see the Oratorio! all the world is there.” 


The procession commenced from the Public Guild- 
sooms at half past nine o’clock, a numerous body of 
nobility, gentry, and others, formed the van, aud 
filed off, forming a line on each side of Church 
street, through which the Jadies had to pass. The 
females from the various cotton mayufactories in the 
town led the vau, as before ; afterwards came the 
ladies, two a.d two; the Rev. H. Shuttleworth, 
A. M. Vicar of Preston (one of the King’s preachers) 
aud the Queen of the Guild (the Lady Mayuress) 
Mrs. Grimshaw, walked first: after them came the 
Right Hon the Countess of Derby, and Lady Char- 
Jutte Hornby, Lady Stanley (daughter of the Earl 
of Derby) and Lady Anne Lindsey, Lady Susannah 
Carpenter, and the Hon. Mrs. Cawthorne, Lady 
Gerrard, Lady Hoghton, Lady Jerningham, and 
Lady Fitzgerald: several other baronet’s ladies, and 
the residue of the other ladies, followed in regular 
successiun, walking abreast ; in all, it was computed 
that there were upwards of four bundred, consist 
ing of the most noble, most iliustrious, and distin- 
guished ladies in this and the adjvining counties, 
besides those who had come from afar, in order to 
be present at this novel spectacle. 

They were superbly attired in the richest vests, 
and olegautly adorned with a profusion of the most 
inestimable jewels, precious stones, &c.each of them 
wore a beautiful plume of sable and argent feathers, 
branching from the coéffure. This part of the féte, 
especially the first coup dail, when the ladies had 
all got out of the Guild rooms into the street, com- 
pechended a brilliant display of beauty, loveliness, 
elegance, and fashion: this assemblage of graces, 
attracted universal attention from the surrounding 
spectators: even the tops of the houses and winduws 
were literally filled, Indeed, it was truly admirable! 
the music playing duriag the whole time so many 
sweet and harmonious tuves, made it appear as if it 
had sprung up by the force of magic. 

A gentleman of eminence from the South made 
use of: the following exclamation at the time, and 
said, * That this was a scene of the most superlative 
kind he ever witnessed in his life, and that of all 
routs in London, this was the most fascinating.” 

After this dazzling collection of gens de condition 
had attended the Queen of the Guild (Mrs. Grim- 
shaw, the Lady Mayoress) tothe church of St. John’s, 
and haviog heard diviue service, together with sa. 
ered music, adapted to this happy occasion, the 
ladies formed a procession round the extensive 
market-place, aud some of the principal streets, 

nach as Fishergate, Church-street, and Friargate.— 
Yo the course of the procession, a complete “ steam- 
engine,” in minature, at full work, was exhibited 


drawn by fourteen men, attired in uniform dresses, 
similar to those mentioned before. This very curi- 
ous, rare, singular, and ingenious piece of mechan- 
ism, attracted very great attention, even from the 
peer tothe hind. The spectacle presented to the 
public, this day, was by far the most dazzling and 
gratifying of the whole festival, and gave a coup de 
grace to the whole. So splendid an exhibition of 
female attractions has seldom been witnessed in this 
part of the country, and, probably, will never be 
exceeded again. Indeed, every possible variety of 
taste, elegance, and art, were displayed to their ut- 
most, by both sexes vieiug with each other during 
the whole carnival, in costume, ornaments, decora- 
tions, amusements, balls, routs, oratorios, plays, 
banquettivgs, masquerades, &c. &c. Some of the 
dresses wora by the ladies on this memorable occa- 
sion, were said to be worth more than ¢en thousand 
pounds: splendid assemblies were giveu in the pub- 
lic Guild-rooms (tickets, 10s. 6d) which were 
crowded to excess. Balls were also held, of which 
upwards of four hundred tickets were issued. The 
concourse of persous was so great, that dancing was 
almost rendered impracticable. 


** In the smooth dance, to move with graceful mien, 
Easy with care, and sprightly though serene ; 

To mark th’ instructions echoing strains convey, 
And with just steps each tuneful note obey.” 


The new Theatre-royai, a very eligible and con- 
venient edifice, in Fishergate, was well attended by 
crowded audiences of rank and fashion, every night 
at duuble prices; a great part of the pit had been 
made iuto boxes, notwithstanding which, scarcely a 
place was vacant on most of the evenings of per- 
formance. Great merit was dueto Mr. John Stan. 
ton, the manager, for bis spirited conduct iv bring- 
ing some of the first-rate “sons of Thespis” from 
the metropolis, to amuse the town and its high-born 
visitors at this pleasing féte. 

Miscellaneous concerts were performed in the 
mornings and in the evenings, where Mr. Haydn, 
Mr. Meredith, Mr. Hill, Mr. Cinnador, Mr. Nichol 
son, Mr. Yaniewicz, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Atkins, Miss 
Cheese, and Madame Dussec, exerted their harmo. 
nious and vocal abilities to crowded and brilliant 
audiences. There was a grand masquerade, ball, 
and banquet, tickets one guinea each, held in the 
large Guild-rooms, where mauy truly original, sin- 
gular, odd, grotesque, and curious characters were 
personated by some of the firs! families of rank, with 
considerable ability. Pidcock’s menagerie was here, 
with an extensive collection of wild beasts, and 
foreign birds. The celebrated flying phenomenon, 
Mr. Ireland, showed great ability, to the astonish- 
ment of every beholder. Peruke-makers, cooks, 
confectioners, milliners, haberdashers, &c. &c. came 
here in numbers from va. ‘ous parts of the kingdom, 
in search of the “ philosopher’s stone” (money) 
during this grand bustle of all degrees in life. The 
prodigious quantum of visitors, especially those in 
the higher sphere, was such as to excite wonder and 
surprise in the Prestonians. Upwards of two bun- 
dred carriages were seen daily parading the public 
streets: there were many hackney coaches and sedan 
chairs from Liverpool aud Manchester, purposely 
for the accommodation of strangers to different parts 
of the town; nay, lodgings were so scarce, that 
many went tu Lytham, a distance of twelve“miles 
from Preston, in order to sleep, and then returned 
in the morning of each day, to witness the routine of 
amusements taking place daily at this merry time. 

The :aces, upon Full-wood moor, aproximate to 
the town, began on Wednesday, and the immense 
quantity of people assembled to witness horse-racing, 
was greater than ever before remembered :—the 
races were good, and assisted much in giving eclat 
to this year’s Guild. 1t would be well if N. Grim- 
shaw, Esq. the present mayor, would publish a 
proyramme, containing each day's amusement, as 


of Preston Guild—vide “ A Topographical and 
Historical Account of Preston,” 12mo, 
With respect, Mr. Editor, I remain, 
Your most devoted servant, 
MARMADUKE TULKET, O. 8, B. 
Preston. 


——————— ae 
Biographical Notices. 


THE LATE MR. BROWNLEY. 


Au account of this gentleman appeared in a Sun- 





says the writer, “the liveliness of his fancy, the 
amenity of his manners, and his correct, but easy 
and unaffected elocution, made his society be gene- 
rally courted before he was emancipated into man- 
hood.” After describing the flattering prospeets 
with which he entered into life, and the disappoint- 
ment which unfortunately clouded them, the account 
states, that “ he sought relief to his wounded spirit 
in convivial society, and he speedily shone as a lu- 
minary of the first order among the wits and orators 
of the Club of ¢ Brilliants,’ in Chandos-street. In 
the year 1799, he became one of the founders of the 
Club of ‘ Eccentrics,’ in May’s-buildings, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, which he occasionally visited until within 
a few weeks of his decease, and of which, during the 
period of 23 years, he continued to be the most dis, 
tinguished ornament. About the period of the estab- 
lishment of the Eccentrics, he became acquainted 
with a gentleman connected with the press, whu, 
after much persuasion, prevailed upon him to accept 
an engagement as a Parliamentary Reporter, and 
general contributur to a daily paper. It is almost 
superfluous to say, that, in every department of his 
new profession, he stoud pre-eminent. It is only tu 
be regretted, that he should have passed the remain. 
der of his life, until advanced yeass and severe cor- 
poreal infirmities compelled him to desist from bis 
labours, in reporting the speeches of men, who, with 
two or three splendid exceptions, were very far his 
inferiors in intellectual attainmente and the powers 
of eloquence. With one of those exceptions, we 
mean the late Mr R. B. Sheridan, accident brought 
him acquainted about the year 1807, and an iati- 
mate friendship resulted from their casual inter- 
view, which terminated only with the existence of 
Mr. Sheridan, They frequently spent several days 
together iv rural excursions, and Mr. Sheridan was 
often heard to declare that they were the happies¢ 
days of his life.” 











Patural History. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY. 
A circumstance has been related to us by a person who 
was once a sergeant in the army. This individual 
served, at one time, in Gibraltar. There are a great 
many goats that scramble about within the precincts 
of the garrison ; and, at one point of the huge rock, 
there is a goat-road leading down to the waters’ edge. 
This almost imperceptible track, however, is so ex- 
cessively narrow, that only one son can travel by it at 
one time, while even a single false step, or the slightest 
attempt to run to the right or to the tere, would infal. 
libly precipitate the bearded traveller from the top to 
the bottom.—It happened, that one goat was going 
down, while another bappened to be ascending, the 
path, and the two meeting in the middle, instinctively, 
and not without fear and trembling, made a dead stop. 
To attempt to turn or step aside was instant death; 
and although the topmost goat could have easily pushed 
his brother out of the way, he was too generous to take 
such an advantage. At last, after deep cogitation and 
much deliberation, they hit upon a scheme which even 
man, with all his boasted wisdom, could not have 
surpassed ; that is, the one goat lay quietly and cau- 
tiously down on all fours, and allowed the other to 








then those who intend to resort here, might prepare 
themselves accordingly. 





upon a car, in the act of performing all the various 
evolyutians concomitant to its very devign. It was 





For further particulars about the solemnization ries Courier 


march right over his body, to the great delight of the 
persons who witnessed his singular dilemma,—Dums. 


day paper (The Englishman) part of which we shall. 
lay before our readers, ‘ His extensive knowledge;” ’ 
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Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 






























































Srr,—I give the managers credit for the pains 
they have bestowed upon the interior of the theatre, 
which is tasteful and beautiful; neither am I insen- 
sible to the other arrangements they have so libe- 
rally made for the public accommodation. I have, 
however, one complaint to make, which is to me a source 
of great annoyance, as I am a confirmed old bachelor, 
whose taste inclines him much more to the mewing of a 
cat, or chattering of a monkey, than the squalling of a 
child. If I havea general objection to the society of 
these noisy urchins, what must be my vexation to find 
that I cannot altogether avoid coming in contact with 
them, even at the theatre! However, so it is; andI 
agsure you that the gratification I should otherwise have 
derived from the performance of Brutus the other even- 
ing, was marred by the two or three little squeaking 
brats in arms, who annoyed me all the evening with a 
succession of solos, duettos, and trios, the repetition of 
which I hold in such horror, that before I again set 
foot in the theatre I intend to stipulate with the door- 
keeper, to have my admission money returned to me 
if I am annoyed by a tepetition of the aforesaid squalling. 

Yours, &c. SOUR KROUT. 
P. S. I am of opinion, that these noisy bantlings are 
smuggled into the theatre, unknown to the managers, 
who receive no benefit from the nuisance. 





TO THE EDITOR. 

$in,—I observe, that, in Leeds, and other towns, 
measures have been taken to-rid the inhabitants of the 
nuisances arising from steam-engines, the owners of 
which, empowered by Mr. M. A. Taylor’s laudable 
bill, any inhabitant may indict, if they persist in re- 
fusing to apply the smoke-consuming apparatus s0 
much approved of. We have steam-engines in the 
very centre of the town, poisoning the air with the 
volumes of smoke they emit, to the destruction of the 
health of his Majesty’s lieges; and, moreover, to the 
<disfigurement of the light and delicate drapery of his 
majesty’s fair subjects. One of these furnaces throws 
out more smoke at this season than all the streets in its 
vicinity ; and is this to be endured when the consump- 
tion of the baleful vapour, can by law (and to the 
eventual benefit of the owners of the works too) be 
enforced? Forbid it ye who prize the rosy cheek of 
health! forbid it ye admirers of starched cravats, long- 
lawn petticoats, cambric frills, and muslin pelisses ! 
I swear, Gentlemen, by all that is white, if they do not 
show a greater respect for the elegant attire of the sex 
(including the dandies) I will draw out an indictment 
myself, containing matter against them as long and as 
black as their chimneys. My “steam is up,” Gentle- 
men, and I will set the engine of my wrath a-going 
anon.—Yours, x. 

ee 





‘6 RARA AVIS IN TERRIS.” 
<a 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$1R,—Dining at Frankby, in Cheshire, a few days 
since, my curiosity was much excited upon hearing 
that a white sparrow had been seen in the orchard ad- 
joining the house in which I then was; and deter. 
mined,/if possible, to see so singular ‘a phenomenon. 
I went immediately after dinner in search of it. I was 


not a little gratified, I assure you, upon discovering the 
beautiful creature, with a plumage as white as the lily, 
hopping from spray to spray, under the protection of its 
mother, a sparrow of the ordinary kind.—Yours, 

A CONSTANT READER. 


EEE 
70 THE EDITOR. 


—— 
Str,—The whole of the act, 39 and 40, George III. 
chap. 102 (July 2, 1800) is relative to a Jarge diamond. 
After describing it at considerable length, it grants 
liberty to dispose of the same by ticket. Can you, or any 
of your readers, inform me, if the same were sold, and in 
whose hands it now is. A short detail of its history, 
divested of the legal phraseology of the act above named, 
would be interesting to many; to none more than to 
him who is preparing an essay on diamonds, and who is 
Truly yours, M. 


Che Drama. 


Regulus, a tragedy in three acts, met the most com- 
plete “inicite. It is the first work of M. Arnault the 
ounger. Atthe moment that Talma came to proclaim 
is name, amidst the most unanimous acclamations, M. 
Arnault, the father, was perceived in one of the boxes 
surrounded by his family, on which the applause was 
redoubled, and, more happy than Sophocles, the author 
of Marius has be»n able to present to the public, a son 
worthy of himstif.—A late French paper. 


A letter from Paris says, the melo drame of Kenil- 
worth, which has been produced at the Theatre de la 
Porte St. Martin, principally owes its attraction to the 
trap-door me which the Countess of Leicester falls 
from a height of forty or fifty feet. The servant maids, 
of whom the feniale part of the auditory is chiefly com- 
posed, utter a shriek of horror, though they return to 
the theatre, night after night, to be terrified anew. 














is naian AMERICAN rac ae 
e American papers, just receiv very ly 
of a new seelodisine, recently brought out at ‘Rew 
York, under the title of Lochicl. It is written by Mr. 
Agg; the music by Cowell. 





RAGE FOR THEATRICALS. 


The New York Statesman, of April 11, says, ** Only 


one person attended to witness ine performances on 
Thursday night last, at the Walnut-street theatre.” 





Co Correspondents. 


CoMPLETION OF THE VOLUME.—The present num- 
ber of our work ought to complete the second volume 
of the new series. We have thought it advisable, 
however, to add another number, in order to wind up 
the volume more satisfactorily. The third volume 
will therefore commence with our publication of July 
the 8th, along with which it shall be our endeavour 
to deliver the Index to the present volume.—We have 
in store ample materials for our succeeding volume, 
amongst which is a work to which we have before al- 
luded, and from which we venture to promise the 
reader amusement and instruction. It is an original 
journal, in three MS. volumes of upwards of 200 

each. The writer is a very respectable and 
intelligent gentleman of Liverpool; and the tour 
he describes is very extensive, as may be ‘seen by 
the title to the work, which we here annex :— 
‘6 Memoranda, descriptive, literary, and commercial, 
made on a tour through some parts of Europe, com- 
prising Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Saxony, Bruns- 
wick, the Hamburg and Bremen territories, Holstein, 
~ Mecklenburgh, Scheveren, Pomerania, with theisland 
of Rugen, East Friesland, Holland, Brabant, the 
ine country, and France, in the years 1816, 1617, and 
1818.” ‘The work is written in a good and unaffected 
style,and abounds with so much novel and useful infor- 
mation, that we are of opinion, that it would repay 
the writer very amply if he would publish it in a 
separate volume, after it has passed through the Ka- 








leidoscope. We cannot precisely ascertain what por- 
tion of the Kaleidoscope the journal will occupy; but 


_—eee 


we think it probable, that, if we devote a fair pro- 
portion of tach number to the subject, it will 2 
Us with materials for several monte ‘ supply 


Siz WatTER Scott’s New Work.—We ha * 
rused Halidon Hill, and shall adopt the ~ rn 
of A READER by giving an outline of the story, and 
= pereye RS a work, yar, peng g it con. 

is some bri t passa will not 
fame of the author materially” ms Am, © fe 


The stanzas signed II, after having been red i 
the type, were withdrawn, in Guivoandce of phon 
ambiguity in the last verse, which the author perhaps 
could obviate if we could communicate with him. 











MINNA Trott, and the continuation of the Origi; 
tion from Schiller, positively in our — 





THE PLOLEMaIc SysTEM.—We shall either publ 
the letter of C. on this subject in our gs “a 
deavour to assign a satisfactory reason for declining it. 


Tux LeEarNneD LancuaGes.—The Essays on this 
subject, suggested by a FRIEND, and promised some 
time ago, are reserved for our new volume. 


CATASTROPHE aT SOUTHPORT.—We are rised, 
and indeed chagrined, that our friend of the Preston 
Chronicle, when he copied from the Kaleidoscope the 
elegy on the late disaster at Southport, should have 
omitted to acknowledge the source from which he ob- 
tained it. Weare rather proud of our ‘ parlour com. 
panion,” and should be glad that it was favoured with 
all the editorial encouragement to which fair play en. 
titles it. We are confident that the omission we allude 
to was unintentional. ‘ 


WonvERFUL SaaaciTy !—Some unemployed dandy 
at Manchester, has lately written to our Distributor ot 
Stamps, informing him that two advertisements, in a 
late number of the KALEIDOSCOPE, are advertise- 
ments, and that the duty should be charged on them! 
This wonderful discovery, after the Distributor, here, 
had made the proper’ charges on the very insertions 
pointed out, must have been highly valuable; and 
we arenot surprised that the silly fellow, who made it, 
should also have written to the Stamp Commissioners 
in London, on the subject. {t will afford a good 
laugh. It is a pity the poor creature has not some- 
thing to do; and we fear he has no chance of super- 
seding our Distributor; for it so happens that that 
“sgn is quite capable of fulfilling the duties of 

is office, with impartial discernment. If, however, 
his sight, or his senses, should ever be so far impaired 
that he can no longer distinguish an advertisement 
from a love-song, we would recommend our Man. 
chester wiseacre to him, as his deputy reader, at seven 
shillings a week, with a new cap and bells every 
Christmas. Such wages would so elevate the poor 
fellow, that he would not know himself !—The com. 
munications offered by our friend H. of Bolton will 
be acceptable. 


Two articles in our present vublication have absorbed 
so much of our space, tha! we have been compelled 
to take some liberties witu certain communications 
already promised and actually prepared. The two 
articles by which they have been displaced had press- 
ing claims upon our immediate attention: we allude 
to that on Steam Navigation, and the account of the 
last Preston Guild. Our correspondents may rest 
assured, however, that if they will ‘* have patience we 
will pay them all.” If our arrears are not brought 
up in our next, our correspondents may depend upon 
try Fy red done them in our new volume. Be. 
sides the friends whose favours have been already ac- 
knowledged, we have to pay our respects briefly to 
ANTIQUARIUS—ENQUIRER—AGABUS—AN AS- 
TRONOMER—-TOTA—NYM,—AMICUS-—ECHO= 


.M. 


UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE.—We shall assign an early 
place to the letter of PROJECTOR. 


Letters or parcels not reeeived unless free of charge. 
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